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}out to draw water.” 
sal practice for the women to go to pools and 
rivers to fetch water. 
more, may be seen in every town daily, going to 
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Genesis xxiv. 11. ‘The time that women go/of a relation, and weeping bitterly; and I am in- 
In. Bengal it is the univer- formed that Mussulman females in this manuer 
weep, and spread flowers over the graves of rela- 
tions at the expiration of four days, and forty days 
of the interment. See chap. xi. verse 17. 


Companies of 4, 6, 10, or 


fetch water, with the pitehers resting on their 
sides. 

Genesis xliii. 24. “The man brought the men 

Advertisements of 100 words inserted three times for into Joseph s house, and gave them water, and 
One Dollar; each subsequent insertion twenty-five cents. they washed their feet.” "This is exactly the way 
Larger ones in proportion. Terms Cash. the Hindoos receive a guest. As soon as he en- 
ters, one of the first civinties is the presenting of 
water to wash his feet. 
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Numbers xxii. 6. “Come now therefore, | 
pray thee, curse me this people; for they are too 
_mighty for me.’”” Many accounts are related in 
the Hindoo pooranus of kings employing sages 
to curse their enemies when too powerful for 
them. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE PASSAGES, 
By reference to Oriental manners of the present day; from 
the writings of Wm. Ward, who was temporarily a resi- 
dent of Serampore in Hindostan. On some future occa- 
sion, it may be interesting to inquire into the probable 
cause of such remarkable coincidences in nations so re- 

mote from each other. 


2 Samuel x. 2. “And it came to pass, in an 
evening tide, that David arose from off his bed, 
and walked upon the roof of the king’s house.”’ 
It is common in this country to sleep in the after- 
noon. The roofs of all brick houses are flat; and 
it is a pleasant recreation to walk on these roofs. 
| Pools of water are to be found in every quarter of 

“Ata marriage, the procession of which I saw,|@ Bengal town; and women may be seen, morn- 
the bridegroom came from a distance, and the|ing and evening, bathing im them. 
bride lived in Serampore. After waiting two or! Job. xxvii. 19. “ The rieh man shall lie down. 
three hours, at length, near midnight, it was an- | byt shall not be gathered vine His-eoul shall be 
nounced, as if in the very words of scripture, *Be-| ef, in a wandering state. The Hindoos believe, 
hold the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet that persons for whom funeral rites have not been 


him.’ All the persons employed now lighted their performed, wander as ghosts and find no rest. 
lamps and ran with them in their bands to fill up 


! : acaien ‘ ; 
their stations in the procession; some of them: Isaiah xlvii. 2- ‘* Uncover the thigh, pass over 


ee . 
had lost their lights, and were unprepared, but it the rivers. Phe action here alluded to, is very 
was then too late to seek them, and the proces- Common in Bengal, where there are so few bridges. 


sion moved forward to the house of the bride, at !f @ river be shallow, persons of both sexes pass 
ace the company entered a large and through without the least inconvenience, having 


which pl 
splendidly illuminated area before the house, cov- 
ered with an awning, where a great multitude of 
friends, dressed in their best apparel, were seated) with a pen of iron.” 
upon mats. i 


neither shoes nor stockings to be wet. 


the midst of the company, where he sat a short Jeaf. 
time and then went into the house, the door of) 
which was immediately shut and guarded by se- 
poys. I and others expostulated with the door- 
keepers, but in vain. Never was I so struck with 
our Lord's beautiful parable as at this moment: 
‘And the door was shut.” | was exceedingly 
anxious to be present while the marriage cere- 
monies were performed, but was obliged to de-| 
part in disappointment.” 


Books thus written are very durable. 


Matthew vi. 2. 
do not sound a trumpet before thee. 


” 


other kinds of food. 


Matthew xxiv. 41. 
grinding at the same mill.”’ 


Genesis xviii. 4. “ Let a little water be fetch- 
ed, | pray you, and wash your feet, and rest your- 
self under the tree. And he stood by them under 
the tree, and they did eat.” Nothing is more 
common, in this country, than to see travellers 
and guests eating under the shade of trees. 


women engaged in this work. 


Genesis xxiv. 4. “Thou shalt go unto my) “i4lly set apart to the use of guests. 
country, and to my kindred, and take a wife unto) John viii. 6. 
my son Isaac.”” A young person in Bengal is his finger wrote on the ground.” 


their sons. 
Genesis xxix. 26. “It must not be so done in| S#¥€8 pen, ink, and paper. 
our country, to give the younger before the first} John xi. 31, 
born.”” The words of Laban are literally what) weep there.”’ 
a Hindoo would say on the same subject. 


save to wash his feet. 
from bathing barefooted, and on entering their 
house wash their feet again. 


to pray.’ 
on the top of the house, in which they perform 
\daily worship. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF NICHOLAS WALN. 


have abridged from Friends’ Miscellany, and al- 
though this work is in the possession of many 
families, we have believed it right to throw the 


‘situate between Germantown and Frankford. 


Jeremiah xvii. 1. ‘The sin of Judah is written 
In some parts of India, iron 
The bridegroom was carried in the pens are universally used. With these the natives 
arms of a friend and placed on a superb seat in form the letters by making incisions into the palm 


‘“‘When thou doest thine alms, 
The Mus- 
sulmen, at their festival of the Muhurum, erect 
stages in the public streets, and by the sound of a 
trumpet, call the poor to receive als of rice and 


“Two women shall be 
The Hindoos grind 
their flour by turning one stone round upon ano- 
ther, with the hand; it is not uncommon to see 


Mark xiv. 14. “Where is the guest chamber.” 
Respectable householders have a room which 
they call the stranger’s room, and which is espe- 


‘Jesus stooped down, and with 
Schools for 
like Isaac; he has nothing to do in the choice of|children are frequently held under-trees in Ben- 
his wife; parents employ others to seek wives for|gal; and the children who are beginning to learn 
| write the letters of the alphabet in the dust. This 


‘*She goeth unto the grave to 
I once saw some Mussulman wo- this time also, he read the History of England, as 
men near Calcutta, lying on the new made grave’ preparatory to the study of her laws,—aud with a 





















































John xiii. 10. “He that is washed needeth not, 
* ‘The Hindoos walk home 


Acts x. 9. 


’ 


“Peter went upon the house-top 
Some of the rich Hindoos have a room 
G. FP. 


—— ee — 


The following account of Nicholas Waln, we 


memoir of this singular and gifted instrument 
more in the way of our young friends; and we 
bespeak for it a careful perusal. 


Though he had by birth a right of membership 
among Friends, he appears to have kept as far 
from them as any moral man could, both in pro- 
fession and practice, until he was about thirty 
years of age. ‘The pursuit of popularity and 
wealth then engrosecy\ s+ attention; and that he 
attained both in a remarkable degree, fur so young 
a man, was the opinion and admiration of his co- 
temporaries. 

He was the son of Nicholas and Mary Wala, 
and was born the 19th of 9th month, 1742, at 
Fair Hill, a country place near Philadelphia, and 
He 
was deprived of a father’s care before he knew 
the value of it, or when he was about eight years 
of age; but was tenderly and affectionately cared 
for by his mother, who brought him up, aided by ; 
the guardianship of her brother, the late Jacob 
Shoemaker. 

The history of the early life of Nicholas Waln, 
as he used to relate it to his friends, and some- 
times publicly, is like the history of many others 
in these respects; but though light, gay, and vain, 
it is evident he never wholly lost the early impres- 
sions of pure religion. He would not go with his 
companions into many vices and follies, incident 
to such youth,—he would peremptorily refuse;— 
and when they would rally him for bis parsimony, 
alleging that sordidness and love of money was 
the cause of his refusal, he was willing to be ac- 
counted mean in this respect, rather than confess 
to them, as he ought, his regard for a governing 
principle in his own mind, that secretly restrained 
him from gross evils, and mercifully kept him from 
“many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men 
in destruction and perdition.”’ 

Immediately afier leaving school, and while yet 
a mere lad, he commenced the study of the law, 
under Joseph Galloway; devoting a part of his 
time in acquiring the German language. In his 
close application to study, an important habit of 
industry was acquired; he was freed from the 
train of temptations and evils that wait upon idle- 
ness, and, is great measure, freed from the com- 
pany and solicitations of idle young men. About 
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|secute his studies. With this view, he embarked| From other letters there is evidence that his 
This is commonly |at Chester, for Bristol, Great Britain, the 10th of stay in London was a time of religious impres- 
prescribed to law-students, as a sound, incipient|10th mo. 1763, a few weeks afier he had entered |sions, though not a season of much religious im- 
step. Nicholas Waln read with that view, andthe twenty-second year of his age; and, upon his | provement. It does not appear, however, that 
may be supposed to have attained his object,—j|arrival in England, proceeded to London, where| he had any idea of relinquishing the law; on the 


but ke also attained to a knowledge, which he es-|he immured himself in the Temple, and entered | contrary, there is reason to believe, that when he 
teemed ever after, of far greater value,—a know-/upon his studies anew. 





view to trace the gradual progress that mankind 
has made in rational liberty. 


‘looked towards the institutions and laws of Wm. 
ledge of the unbending, inflexible, and unconquer-| {js early habit of attention to the object of | Penn, he regarded the province of Pennsylvania 
able nature of pure religion, and the Christian | pursuit, had here also a tendency to preserve him|@8 little less than a Canaan, in comparison with 
principle. Many years afierwards, or when he from the idle pastimes, diversions, and dissipa \Great Britain. In his ardent temperament of 


had become an eminent minister of the gospel, he| tions of a great city; and the absence of his old|mind, a friend who knew him well, supposes, 
described William Penn and William Mead, at) associates, in whose company he had at home de-|** that about this time his brilliant imagination 


their famous trial at the Old Bailey, as instru-|jighted to spend the part of his time allotted to | opened to his view a field of usefulness, not mere- 
ments raised up to break the yoke of oppression | relaxation, in gayety and frolic,—gave him leisure |!y religious, in which, like another William Penn, 
and tyranny, and to open the eyes of people to! for reflection and retirement. He reviewed his|e might become a statesman, attain to wealth 
their natural rights. He alleged that through past life,—recurred to early religious impres- |and great honors, and benefit mankind extensive- 


their means, and the patient sufferings of other) sions,—renewed the covenants of his youth,—and | ly.”” Whether this opinion be correct or not, we 
faithful Friends, these objects have been, in great! seemed resolved to begin life anew. 


To show|must leave; but when he had passed through his 
measure, effected. 


He stated that they had suf-|the state of his mind, while living in this compa-|"eW course of studies, and become a member of 
fered for us, for posterity, and the good of man-|;ative retirement, the following letter to his aunt) the Temple society, he returned to Philadelphia, 
kind;—that they had labored, and we have “ en-| Shoemaker, widow of his guardian, may suffice: jafler an absence of little more than a year, and 
tered into their labors.” |resumed the practice of the law. 

The broad ground of civil and religious liberty, London, 20th of 1st mo. 1764. | The fluency with which he spoke the German 
the equal and unalienable rights of men, secured} year Aunt,—I have entertained an opinion language, his cheerful, pleasing, and amiable man- 
to the people of Pennsylvania by the charter and) hat jt is my duty, by this opportunity, to write to|ners, together with their confidence in his integ- 
legislative acts of William Penn, he always after-| thee, for whom | have a very great regard. 1 am/|rity, soon made him a favorite with the Germans, 
wards ascribed to the principles of Friends, or in| sensible thou hast undergone a great deal of af-|and opened, in addition to his Philadelphia busi- 


other words, to the spirit of the gospel; that liv. fliction, and hast been wounded with the most!ness, an extensive and profitable practice in the 
ing, non-resisting, unconquerable spirit, that is 


; it 18| piercing sorrow,—which has rendered it highly|county courts, particularly at Lancaster and Eas- 
always victorious through suffering. And, it is necessary for thee to sum up all thy fortitude and/ton; and, during a period of nearly seven years, 


very reasonable to suppose, his law reading hac |patience, to bear up under them. ‘There is some-|he seems to have devoted every faculty of his 
made him so intimately acquainted with the early thing implanted within us by our Heavenly Fa-|mind to his profession, and apparently, with a 


history of the Society of Friends, that it inspired ther, which excites our grief for the death of our| view to make money. 
a warmth or glow of feeling, bordering on enthu- | friends and relations, and that in proportion to| 


siasm, whenever he spoke of William Penn. 


a’ The late Miers Fisher, of Philadelphia, speak- 
the affection and esteem we have for them. This'ing of Nicholas Waln, with great veneration and 


But to return to him, as a student. There is\is a natural principle, and by no means inconsist-| respect, said, “1 knew him well when he was a 
no evidence of his religious feelings, or secret /ent with Christianity. But, as the dispensations 
convictions of Truth, during this period of his|of Providence are always founded upon the high- 
life, but in his own allusions to them, long after est wisdom, it is undgubtedly our duty to submit! sacrifices he made jm retiring from the bar. I 
he had relinquished the practice of the law. He/to them with patience whd resignation, and to say, 


med : M ‘was much with hia in that period of his life, 
was naturally vivacious, witty, and sarcastic; he | Thy will be done, O Father,” without murmur-| when he was in the receipt of large sums from 
delighted in gayety and merriment, but suffered ing. 1 am confident, dear aunt, it is a hard task |his profession, and when he was remarkable for 
nothing to interfere with his studies; and, while |for flesh and blood; but, nevertheless, if every penuriousness;—and, I can testify that he after- 
yet a minor, was admitted to practice in the thing is duly considered, as, first, that we are) wards witnessed such a change of heart, eflected 
courts, and it is said, “she met with great encour-|born to know trouble, that we are placed here in| by the influence of religion, as enabled him fully 
agement.”” ‘There is no doubt this was the case;\a state of probation, and must necessarily expect ig overcome the inordinate love of applause and 
he had talents and energy enough; but good to meet with trials—we shall then plainly per- of money.” 

judges of these first efforts at the bar, deemed |ceive that we suffer nothing more, than that we; But whether, at this period of his life, he was 
them premature. “I remember,” says one, ‘stop- fall heirs to, as men, and of course, ought to be jpordinately fond of money or not, he was in the 
ping at the old Court-house, corner of Second and | satisfied with our lot. high road of obtaining it in abundance, by a most 
lucrative and successful practice; as appears from 
the notes of one of his most intimate and confi- 
dential friends, from which the following is ex- 
tracted: “And to crown his brilliant career at 
the bar, he married Sarah Richardson, an only 
child of Joseph Richardson, of Philadelphia, of 
large fortune;—and what was infinitely of more 
value, possessed of every endowment that could 
render the married life agreeable and happy.’’— 
Their marriage was at Friends’ meeting-house, 
on Pine street, in Philadelphia, the 22nd of Sth 


practising attorney, and after he became a reli- 
{vious man, and a minister, and | can attest to the 


But, this is not all. Let 
Market streets, and hearing him speak in a cause us consider the gracious promise of our Lord, the 


then trying. According to my impression at the blessed Redeemer of mankind, who says, ** Come 
moment, Mr. Waln spoke with more point and unto me, all ye that are heavy laden, and labour, 
fervor, than gracefulness.”’ and 1 will give you rest;’’ and again, “ Blessed 

There is a tradition, that on one occasion, he are they that mourn, for they shall be comfort- 
appeared at Chester, in the stead of Joseph Gal-|ed.”” ‘These are gracious promises, for which we 
loway, his preceptor, without his knowledge, and can never be enough thankful, and which ought 
gained his cause. ‘This is deemed, at least. doubt- to cheer up the drooping spirits of the afflicted 
ful;—and yet, a member of the bar well acquaint- | Christian; who, by applying to the great Physi- 
ed with the old records says, “1 have frequently |cian of souls, will find relief and comfort, in the 


heard the anecdote respecting young Waln at the|most fiery trials. Let us then not despair, but 22 

bar, previous to his admission as an attorney, in place an implicit faith in bim, who is Truth itself, | month, 1771. That she was, through life, a true 
a case in which his teacher, Galloway, was con-|and can never have deviated from his blessed help-meet to him, he many times bore ample tes- 
cerned; and do not doubt the truth of it;—though promise, but will always be with his children and limony. 
such a circumstance could scarcely occur in these people. About this time also, it appears from the re- 
days.” | | thank God, the Father of all mercies, that he cords of the courts, that his business, as an attor- 
Upon adverting to the records of Chester coun-|has been pleased to visit my poor soul, and con-|ney, was greatly increased, particularly in the 
ty, it appears, he was entered, for the first time,| vince me of the errors of my conduct; and I hope} 
on the record of the Court of Common Pleas, in| { shall be enabled, by his blessed assistance, to 
1763, in a case, “ February term,” in which he|experience a redemption from the things of this 


was defendant;—and that “he was employed in|wicked world; for really, the more I see of its 
seven other cases to the same term. 


country; but the strong convictions in his own 
mind, that he alludes to, in his letter from Lon- 
don to his aunt Shoemaker, secretly followed him, 
and also greatly increased. His friend, Thomas 
In the re-|vanities, the more empty they appear to me, and| Austin, who resided near Pennepack, on the mid- 
cord of the suits, brought to the succeeding May |altogether incapable of affording any solid satis-|dle road from Philadelphia to Newtown, informed 
term, his name occurs three times, and a single|faction. Cheer up, and rejoice, for the time is\a friend that Nicholas called at his house on his 
case was all that he had to the August term.”’— |drawing nigh, when everlasting joy will be assign-|way to Newtown, where the courts of Bucks 
In all this time he was under twenty-one years |ed to those who have fought the good battle of|county were then held, and in the course of con- 


of age. ‘faith, and have worn the cross with resignation|versation, told ‘Thomas “ that he was engaged in 
Whatever might have been the opinion of others|and patience. Amen. 


of his abilities at this time, he certainly was not 
satisfied himself; and he resolved further to pro- 


I am, &c., 
Nicnotas WALN. | 


an important case, that was to come before the 
court, relative to property.”” Austin requested 


him to stop at his house on his return—Nicholas 
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did so; Ww - Austin asked him how the case he|received; and lL thank - thee, Oh Father! that eat a pict of bread.” On this text he petnahall 
had spoken of, was issued? Nicholas replied, * 1 thou hast hid thy mysteries from the wise and a memorable sermon at the Market street house, 
did the best I could for my client, gained the prudent, and revealed them to babes and suck- in Philadelphia, when several young ministers 
cause for him, and thereby defrauded an honest lings. Amen.” (Friends) were so touched that they waited on 
man out of his just due.” This account was When the meeting ended, he hastily returned Nic holas to inquire if he had allusion to them, or 
given by Joshua Comly, of Mooreland, lately de- home; where, being constitutionally of a nervous any of then? He satisfied them that he had not, 
ceased—and he related further, as from his own temperament, he became quite ill. For several but, on the contrary, they had his near sympatby 
knowledge, that ** Nicholas Waln relinquished the weeks he was confined to the house, except going and unity. Not long afterwards it became known, 
practice of the law at that time, and would never out to meetings a they came in course; which, that a stranger, a young student of Divinity (so 
plead a cause after the circumstance related by though very feeble, he generally attended, and his called) was present, who, being convinced by what 


Austin. be|* selid covesnatiol deportMent therein was remark- he heard, relinquished his prospect of preaching, 







In the course of a year after his marriage, . and returned home. 

t ifs F d wi newed visitation. > . ‘ ae f 
_ ae es - a ae “odbc al For several weeks, he appeared to take no in-| Ina large public meeting in London, he arose 

‘ i ‘ ac on W in from his ° . “ wy . 

al ae am ad e ad 1 fed bi i re terest nor concern ip hing, but the state of with these words: “ The lawyers, the priests, and 
ge 1ood,—that hac a “ee hot oe wud . ML {bis own mind, ag views and feelings.— the doctors, these are the deceivers of men.” 
ife long, now seemed to lay hol udgment, el 7 : ‘ 

; ie ut when his | rength were so far re- t a Youth’s meeting, helc sto 

and bring all his sins into remembrance. He, by ha og ; ‘ 3 meating, etd at Abington, the 





covered, as to a fFatiending to business, his day succeeding one of their Quarterly meetings, 
first act was, deliberately to disengage himself James Simpson having first appeared in a short, 
; he from the care and instruction of several law stu-| lively testimony, Nicholas rose, and preached 
all men, sat upon the judgment seat in his soul. dents,—retaining one only, (the late Wm. Lewis) most powerful and impressive jenmeeh— chided 
The book was epenen, and he a a — a that he might have his assistance in closing his| about an hour, and then kneeled in supplication. 
ane oan ren hae, 2g Sara 9 lite, ae long (Cxtensive business. But this, with the attending The whole assembly seemed to be baptized to- 
a a ; wee is aie ; 0 ane ee ot mm memorable circumstances, can, perhaps, in no gether, and so covered with solemnity, that when 
Srcerward VSTd wo Cuscrus , judg -* |way be better related, than by inserting the fol-| Friends shook hands to break up the meeting, no 
seemed to be ripped open. Every thing that was lowing extract of a letter from Frances, widow one would rise! After a pause, Nicholas ‘said, 
covered, or past, was revealed; —and, through the of the abovenamed Wm. Lewis. Under the solemn covering we are favored with, 
power of S ae he ee canes a “The worthy Mr. Wala was always consider- perhaps Friends had better separate;’”” when a 
ati dale ‘ademtnal che, tia oan blood, nat led by my deceased husband, as one of his earliest few young men near the door rose upon their 
and most sincere friends,—for whose memory he feet;—but, observing the meeting had not broken 
reasoned hitnself from under one convictions; ever retained the most exalted respect, arising up, they again took their seats, and the assembly 
but now through the power of CORSIFAINING ZFACS, | oe his great kindness. He retained him with|continued to sit in silence some time longer.— 
he gave up to the heavenly b-saeenee He was him, to finish all the business which he was un-| Richard Jordan then rose and said aloud, **Ho- 
overwhelmed with sorrow and contrition. He javoidably required to have ended in his own/sanna! blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
was utterly disqualified for attending to business, | name, at the time the pious change took place in the Lord.’’ He said a few sentences more to de- 
oe eos seeing ae Se with ae ih be his mind, that led him to leave the bar, although | fine the blessedness of such seasons of favor; after 
oan neunnae et aes a oo wits Youth's 3] he was the youngest and last student, amongst a which Friends again taking one another by the 
P eat oe number of young gentlemen who were at the hand, the meeting ended;—and a friend who was 
meeting, a for an oe - the aaa aa | saine time in his office; letting them know that a| present and preserved this account, remarked, 
- oa es on Pe een ee ichange in his sentiments, with regard to his pro-| that “ it seemed to him no one wished to enter 
aed eae tlle : fessional pursuits, obliged bim to decline their into conversation with another.” 
In this meeting he was constrained to kneel, in 


! , ‘ . finishing their studies wii him. And, at the. 
public prayer to Almighty Ged. Tt was evidently 8 . 
as . ; “same time, he returned to each person, as an 
an unexpected thing to the whole assembly—but | , . 
hi hie! ad tote wtenethier aki honest and just man, the different sums of money 
s praye seemec g , 
eae ; we 4 telivdred with erent deilt he had received from them as their preceptor.”’ 
ccount, and was deliverec ‘ elib- , ae : 
a eee ee . Another letter from a friend of Nicholas Waln, 
eration, appeared to have a wonderful effect upon 
. who knew all the parties and the circumstances 
all present;—and the effect upon the minds of his : 
, ‘ he describes, afier speaking of his illness as 
acquaintance es, as they heard of it, and indeed ia 
tl , Hy, (for he was known to above, says, **When he recovered, he relinquish- 
’ 2c ens genera or , e . . 
= - ; —— g ain aan tas Riataliaiemiedl ed the practice of the law, and returned fees that 
st every one) was scar ; 
— babi ry one) y 8 he had received. When the business had not 
arkable. 
= , L att a eo been finished, Mr. Lewis, one of his students, 
2veral attempts w r ‘ 
ene ae - Was sent to the county courts in which he had 
prayer to writing, from memory, and many copies : ? : 
, ; , practiced, with clients’ papers aud money, for 
were taken and circulated,—and some of them : 


. ail ae F this purpose.” 
printed. From a careful examination o oorern As a minmter of the gospel, he would he de “T retain also pleasing recollections of his ex- 
of them, they are found slightly to disagree. The 


scribed, or classed, very differently, at different ample in meetings of business, as a firm supporter 
following. however, is believed oe be substantially periods of his life. From about the year 1780, of the salutary rules of the discipline,—also as a 
Correct, and is inserted, as descriptive of the state until some time after his return from his second | Consistent member, whose conduct in those eases 
of his mind at the time. religious visit in Great Britain, (1796) he was a '"'8S furnished indubitable evidence of a benevo- 
“Oh Lord! arise, and let thine enemies be great preacher, very popular among Friends, and 'e"t heart, accompanied by bumility and conde- 


whom “God shall judge the secrets of men,” even 
Jesus Christ, who, according to the apostle, is in 


But, though so popular as a minister, Nicholas 
Waln was humble as a little child. Oliver Pax- 
son, speaking of him, expressed bis opinion in 
the following words: **As a great man, as a wise 
man, as a learned man, and asa rich man, | know 
none possessed of as much childlike humility and 
simplicity as Nicholas Waln.’’ Great he certaia- 
ly was, in many respect;—he was great as a dis- 
ciplinarian, and his “ childlike bumility and sim- 
plicity’’ made him such. 


The following extracts from the letters of sey- 
eral Friends, express the estimation in which he 
was held, and particularly as a disciplinarian. 


2 - ” 

scattered. Baptise me,—dip me,—yet deeper| greatly admired and followed by those who were scension. 

in Jordan. Wash me in the laver of regenera-|not Friends. From about 1796 to 1813, when “‘Although he was a man of no ordinary talents, 
tion. he died, his preaching was mostly of a different and had great influence in society, he was re- 


“Thou hast done much for me, and hast a right character; his communications being generally in markable for condescension, preferring the unity 
to expect much: therefore, in the presence of this! few words, but weighty, and adapted to particular °f H's friends, to carrying any measure, however 
e ° a e seLed , 29 
congregation, I resign myself and all that I have| states, rather than doctrinal. A man of observa. ‘esirable. 


to thee, Oh Lord !—it is thine: and I pray thee,|tion and good jodgment, who knew him intimate “le was an original, being no man’s copy, 
Oh Lord! to give me grace to enable me to con- ly all his life, in a letter to bis friend, writes thus; 29d remarkable for independence of mind. He 
tinue firm in this resolution. “Asa public speaker among Friends, his eminent feared no one, in doing what he believed to be his 


“Wherever thou leadest me, Oh Lord! I will talents are well known, His discourses were lib- duty, and sought not the applause of men. Paith- 
follow thee; if through persecution, or even to eral, practical, and comprehensive; and I believe. ful Friends, and even children, loved him, but 
martyrdom. If my life is required, I will freely;much admired by all classes.’ A more correct hypocrites feared him. He possessed much of 
sacrifice it.—Now I know that my Redeemer| description of him as a preacher at home, and at ‘b's world’s goods, but was abstemious, and lived 


liveth, and the mountains of difficulty are remov-|all times, could not be given. a life of self-denial. 
ed. Hallelujah! | He bore an upright and faithful testimony, He loved simplicity.—he loved modesty and 


‘*Teach me to despise the shame, and the against an hireling ‘ministry,—and his preaching innocent boldness, in Friends who were active in 
opinions of the people of the world. ‘Thou know- was so searching, that on this, and other subjects, meetings for discipline;—but every thing like 
est, Oh Lord! my deep baptisms. 1 acknow- it was not unusual for people to call on him, to|affected sanctity, or an attempt to make fine 
ledge my manifold sins and transgressions. H inquire whether he had allusion to them. ‘ Put, speeches, he would put down, and sometimes by 
know my unworthiness of the many favors | have|me, J pray thee, into the priest's office, that I may irony the most cutting and severe, in a manner 
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altogether peculiar to himself; and which no one 
would attempt to imitate. 

In 1811 and 12, he had become quite feeble, 
but continued diligently to attend all the meetings 
of Friends at Pine street, and sometimes others, 
though unable, many times, to reach them with- 
out several calls at friends’ houses on the way to 
rest himself; and at last, when too weak to walk, 
he would ride, although m was with difficulty he 
could get in or out of his carriage. ‘To a friend, 
who told him he was not well enough to go to 
meeting, he said, **'That he would as lieve die 
there, as anywhere else.’’ At another time, he 
said to a friend who was assisting him out of his 
carriage at the meeting house door, “1 am weary 
of this poor frail body of mine;”’ yet he continued 
to attend meetings regularly until the summer of 
1813, when he removed with his family to his 
country place, near Frankford. In a few weeks, 
it was observable that his remaining strength was 
declining very fast,—and he was brought back 
again to the city, and soon afler was confined to 
his bed. As the end approached, a friend re- 
marked, ‘** that a season of deep conflict was per- 
mitted to assail his mind, and prove his faith in 
the sufficiency of divine and saving help.” But a 
short time before his lamp was extinguishec, he 
said with much emphasis, * ‘l’o die is gain.”’ 

He deceased the 29th of the 9th month, 1813, 
aged seventy-one years and ten days—and his 
burial was an occasion that brought a very large 
concourse of people together. K. 


ical ensli ties 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE QUAKERESS BRIDE. 
O! not in the halls of the noble and proud, 
Where Fashion assembles her glittering crowd; 
Where all is in beauty and splendor arrayed, 
Were the nuptials performed of the meek Quaker maid. 


Nor yet in the temple, those rites which she took, 
By the altar, the mitre crown'd bishop and book ; 
Where oft in her jewels doth stand the fair bride, 
To whisper those vows, which through life shall abide. 


The building was humble, yet sacred to Him 
Before whom the pomp of religion is dim; 
Whose presence is not to the temple confined, 
But dwells with the contrite and lowly in mind. 


*Twas there, all unveil’d, save by modesty, stood 
The Quakeress bride in her pure satin hood ; 
Her charnis unadorned by the garland or gem, 
Yet fair as « lily just plucked from the stem. 


A tear glistened bright in her dark shaded eye, 

And her bosom half uttered a tremulous sigh, 

As her hand she had pledged, was confidingly given, 
And the low murmured accents recorded in heaven. 


1 have been at the bridal, where wealth spreads the board, 
Where the sparkling red wine in rich goblets was pour’d ; 
Where the priest in his surplice from ritual read, 

And the solemn response was impressively said. 


I have seen the fond sire, in his thin locks of gray, 

Give the pride of his heart to the bridegroom away, 

While he brush’d the big tear from his deep furrow’d 
cheek, 

And bow’d the assent which his lips might not speak. 


But in all the array of the costliest scene, 

Nought seemed to my eye so sincere in its mien, 

No language so fully the heart to resign, 

As the Quakeress bride’s,—* Until death I am thine.” 
E. G, Srepuso. 


——--__ —— « s2ee oe oe 


The nominal professions of religion with which 
many persons content themselves, seem to fit 
them for little else than to disgrace Christianity 
by their practice. — Milner. 








From the New York Tribune. 
THE STAR AND THE CHILD. 
A maid walked at eventide 
Beside a clear and placid stream, 
And smiled, as in its depths she saw 


A trembling star’s reflected beam. 


She smiled until the beam was lost, 
As 'cross the sky & Gloud was driven; 
And then she sighedjand then forgot 
The star was shitifhg still in heaven. 


A mother sat beside life’s stream, 
Watching a dying child at dawn, 

And smiled, as if its eye 
A hope that it still 








, Saw 


> on. 


She smiled until the closed, 
But watched for breath until the even; 
And then she wept, and then forgot 


The child was living still in heaven. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 20, 1847. 


Accounts from various parts of our country 


show an amount of sympathy for the suffering o 


our fellow-creatures in Ireland which is truly 
gratifying. Sectarian bigotry, and national ani- 


mosities appear to have been lost for the time in 


feelings of humanity. 


—-—— ~woeee 


The subject alluded to in the cal! for a meeting 
of women, which we publish to-day, is one which 


|we can earnestly commend to the attention of 


mature and benevolent minds. It is humiliating 
to believe that the large class alluded to is rapid- 


ly increasing. WhenWe consider the dangers to 


which the young and friendless are exposed,—the 


wily snares which are laid for them by those old 


\in guilt, it does seem reasonable—we had almost 


said imperative—that some counteracting influ- 


‘ences should be brought to bear for their preser- 
vation and restoration. 


————___ + 2-0 + ________ 
COMMUNICATION, 


I have received from John Richards the sum 
Eight Dollars, contributed by S. L. of Mauch 


| Chunk, towards the fund for the relief of the suf. 


fering people of Ireland. 


| 
} 
| 


G. M. JUSTICE, 

Treas. to the Central Committee of Friends. 
COMMUNICATION. 

Meeting of Women.—A Mecting of Women will be held 


‘this afternoon, (the 20th inst.) at three o’clock, in the Lec- 


ture Room of the Museum Buildings, (entrance on George 
Street) to form an Association for the Reformation, Employ- 
ment, and Instruction of Females, whose habits and situa- 


tions have precluded them from the sympathies and respect 


of the virtuous part of the community. 


Women who are interested in the cause of humanity are 
requested to attend. 


RIES NE SO EL SE SE NRE 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Is it so.—The registrar-general of births, deaths, and 
marriages, in England, announces that marriages have de- 
creased so greatly amongst the Quakers, that they will pro- 
bably shorily become extinct; and that “ Quakers appear 
to be dissolving into the general population of the country, 
under the benign influence of religious toleration.” 

National Era. 


Tord Palmerston has instructed the British consuls in 


Egypt not to administer to the estate of any deceased Brit-| 


ish subject, whose affairs are in any way mixed up with 


'slave transactions. 


GENCER. 


European Intelligence.—We give the following 
for its historical interest : 


At Rome, on the 13th January, there was a 
great concourse in the Church of Sant’ Andrea 
della Valle, to hear a sermon by the Padre Ven- 
tura, the most eloquent of Roman orators. But 
a taller and more majestic figure was seen making 
for the pulpit: it was the pope, who ascended the 
rostrum and preached a sermon; the first time 
that any occupant of St. Peter's chair has done 
so for three hundred years. He said that he 
could not help taking that opportunity of respond- 
ing to the affection and loyalty which had been 
manifested towards him by the people; a revival 
of old Roman reverence for the chair of St. Peter, 
however now inadequately filled. * The best re- 
turn be could make would be by a renewai of his 
efforts for their welfare,—political as well as reli- 
gious; for the latter especially, as immeasurably 
the nearer and dearer to bis breast. ‘The pope 
then went, with the utmost simplicity and manly 
good sense, into the details of practical improve- 
ments whiclr he desired to see carried out in the 
individual conduct of his hearers; touching on 
most of the popular vices, and urging with all the 
fervor of the ancient homilies a thorough moral 
reform in his auditory.’’ This scene was totally 
unexpected, and created the most lively impres- 
sions of affection and reverence for the sovereign 
ponuff. 


—--— -+ eer 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


In reading the narratives of circumstantial evi- 
dence in your paper, | was forcibly reminded of 
a case which came under my personal notice 
many years since. A schooner sailed from New 
York for Charleston, S. C., with some 18 or 20 
passengers. On the voyage some bashed meat 
was served for dinner, and while eating it several 
of the passengers became sick, and it was sus- 
pected that poison was the cause. ‘The cook, 
a black man, was suspected, and after charging 
him with the deed, which he denied, the captain 
asked him to eat the meat, which he declined. 
‘Some one or two of the passengers died. When 
'the vessel arrived at Charleston, the cook was ar- 
irested and held for trial. 


The mate of the vessel was not to be found, and 
jno one knew him, or where he had gone. The 
‘cook was brought to trial. A New England law- 
yer defended him. I was present at the trial, and 
all the evidence against him was the fact, that he 
refused to eat the poisoned meat. All the elo- 
quence of his young attorney could not save him. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to be hung. 
I visited him in prison, and heard bim many times 
‘assert his innocence. He was allowed a minister 
of the Gospel to visit him, to whom he asserted 
his innocence in language so convincing, that on 
the scaffold he stated his firm belief that he was 
innocent. I saw him hung, and the last words 
he uttered I shall never forget. ‘J die an inno- 
cent man,” said he in a solemn and convincing 
tone, that seemed to carry conviction through the 
spectators of his innocence; but nothing could 
jsave him. 


Many years passed, and this scene was buried 
lin the thoughts of those who witnessed it; but I 
could never forget it. We all remember the pi- 
‘rates who were hung in this city some years ago. 
‘One of them was Gibbs, who confessed that he 
‘was mate of that schooner,—put the arsenic in 
that mince meat,—and fled on the arrival of that 
vessel at Charleston. This is no fiction, but a 
\melancholy fact, and witnessed by the writer; and 
ithis is one of the many instances of lega! murder, 
ithe result of circumstantial evidence. 


Boston Whig. 
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The following Bill, to prevent kidnapping, &c., vitude or labor, shall under any pretence of au- two years to postpone my visit to your happy 
egislature, and thority whatsoever, violently and tumultuously country. 
seize upon and carry away to any place, or at- ‘Until the Lord, in His mercy, shall stay the 
tempt to seize and carry away in a riotous, vio- hand of the destroying angel, that is now decima- 
lent, tumultuous and unreasonable manner, and ting the Irish people, | cannot promise tmysell 
monwealth, and as considerable inquiry bas been so as to disturb or endanger the public peace, the happiness of spending a few months in 
made for it, we copy it entire into our columns. aby negro or mulatto within this Commonwealth, America.” 
either with or without the intention of taking such 
negro or mulatto before any District or Circuit 
Judge, the person or persons so offending shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $1000, with costs of 
: prosecution, and be confined in the county jail 
Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That if any for any period at the discretion of the Court not 
person or persons shall by force or violence, take exceeding three months. 
or cause to be taken or carried away, and shall 
by fraud or false pretences, entice or cause to be 
enticed, or attempt so to take, carry away, or en- 
tice, any free negro or mulatto from any part of 
this Commonwealth to any other place out of this 
Commonwealth, with a design of selling, or of 
causing to be sold, or of keeping or of causing to 


passed the present session of our I 
has received the signature of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. It is therefore a Jaw of our Com- 


-—e oe 
POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Men of genius, in former times, have often lan- 
guished in obscurity, not because their merits 
were neglected, but because they were not under- 
stood. This, however, can scarcely happen in the 
present day, in which all sources of useful infor- 
mation are laid open, and in which unparalleled 
exertions have been made in the higher classes of 

Section 5. ‘That nothing in this Act shall be society to diffuse improvement, and to promote 
construed to take away what is hereby declared all objects of inquiry which can benefit or enlight- 
to be invested in the Judges of this Common- en the public. ‘There are other uses, still greater 
wealth, the right, power and authority at all times, uses, resulting from the communication of general 
on application made, to issue the writ of habeas and popular science. By means of it vulgar er- 
corpus, and to inquire into the causes and legality rors and common prejudices are constantly dimin- 
be kept, such free negro or mulatto, as a slave or of the arrest or imprisonment of any hutnan being ished. It offers new topics for conversation, and 
servant for life, or for any term whatsvever, every within this Commonwealth. new interests in life. In solitude, it affords sub- 
such person, his aiders, &c., shall be deemed) Section 6. It shall not be lawful to use any jects for contemplation, and for an active exer- 
guilty of high misdemeanor, and on conviction jail or prison of this Commonwealth for the de- ©'S® of the understanding; and in cities, it assists 
thereof in any Court of Quarter Sessions of this tention of any person claimed as a fugitive from the cause of morality and religion, by preventing 
Commonwealth, shall be sentenced to pay at the servitude or labor, except in cases where juris- the increase of gross luxury and indulgence in vi- 
discretion of the Court, any sum not less than/diction may lawfully be taken by any Judge un- ©!0US dissipation. Man is designed for an active 
$500 nor more than $2000, one-half whereof to|der the provisions of this act; and any jailor, or being, and his spirit, ever restless, if not employ- 
be paid to the person who shall prosecute for the keeper of any prison, or other person who shal! ed upon worthy and dignified objects, will often 
same, and the other half to this Commonwealth; offend against the provisions of this section, shall rather engage in mean and low pursuits, than sul- 
and moreover shall undergo a punishment by sol-|on conviction pay a fine of $500, one-half for the fer the tedious and listless feelings connected with 
itary confinement in the penitentiary, at hard la-/use of the Commonwealth, and the other half to|dolence; and knowledge is no less necessary in 
bor, for a period of not less than five, nor exceed- the person who prosecutes; and shall morcover strengthening the mind, than in preserving the 
ing twelve years, and on conviction of the second henceforth be removed from office, and be inca. PUTY of the affections and the heart. 


AN ACT to prevent kidnapping, preserve the 
public peace, prohibit the exercise of certain 
powers heretofore exercised by Judges, Jus 
tices of the Peace, Aldermen, and Jailors in 
this Commonwealth, and to repeal certain slave 
laws. 


offence, sliall be sentenced to pay a like fine, and pable of holding such office of jailor or keeper of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
undergo a punishment by solitary confinement in a prison at any time during his natural life. ——+eeer -—-- 
the penitentiary for twenty-one years. STAGE COACHES. 


, Siar ea Section 7. That so much of the act of the eae he ki 
Section 2. That if any person shall hereafier General Assembly, entitled “An act for the gra- In the year 1672, when, throughout the king- 


Knowingly sell or assign, or take a transfer of any | qua} abolition of slavery, passed March 1, 1780, dom of Great Britain, only six stage coaches were 
free negro or mulatto, for the purpose of fraudu-' 4, authorizes the masters or owners of slaves to constantly going, a painphlet — written by one 
lently removing such free negro or mulatto out of bring and retain such slaves within this Common- Juln Grasset of the Coavisrneaee, for their sup- 
this State, with the design by fraud or false pre- wealth for the period of six months, in involuntary pression; and among the many grave reasons giv- 
tences of making him or her a slave or Servant servitude, or for any period of time whatsoever, me eguem their continuance, is the following: — 
for life or for any term, every person so offending | and so much of said act as prevents a slave from * Those stage coaches make gentlemen Pagerchang 
shall on conviction be punished as in the first S€C- giving testimony against any person whatsoever, London upon every small occasion, which other- 
tion—and for the second offence, at the discretion be and dio chene is hereby repealed. wise they would not do but upon urgent necessity ; 
of the Court, shall undergo a punishment by soli- ’ cal nay, the conveniency of the passage makes their 
tary confinement; at hard labor, in the proper Section 8. So much of all laws of this Com- wives often come up, who, rather than come such 
penitentiary for a period not less than five years, onwealth as are hereby altered, be and the same long journeys on horseback, would stay at home. 
nor exceeding twelve years. is hereby repealed. Here, when they come to town, they must pre- 
—__—_+++e+ ——- sently be in the mode, get fine clothes, go to 


. lays and treats; and, by these means, get such a 
of this Commonwealth, nor any Alderman or Jus- : pas sega : 5.8 ; 
: Treland.—We make the following extract from habit of idleness, and love of pleasure, that they 


tice of the Peace of said Commonwealth, shall ic 
Se ee Pe Gs a : a letter from Father Matthew toa friend residing ar -asy eve or”? 
have jurisdiction or take cognizance of the case . ¢ are uneasy ever after. 


of any fuyitive from labor from any of the United Jersey City, published in the N. Y. Freeman's —__—_o¢ or 


Section 3. That no Judge of any of the Courts 


States or ‘l'erritories, under a certain act of Con- Journal. The letter is dated Cork, the 1lth of The Moon.—Dr. Scoresby, of Bradford, Eng- 
gress, passed February 12th, 1793, entitled, “An Ist month, 1847. ‘ land, says the following is the appearance of the 


act respecting fugitives from justice and persons 
escaping from the service of their masters;”’ nor 


Moon, as seen in the great telescope of Lord 
Rosse—* It appeared like a globe of molten sil- 
ver, and every object of the extent of a hundred 
yards was quite visible. Ldifices, therefore, of 
the size of York Minster, or even of the ruins of 
Whitby Abbey, might be easily perceived if they 
had existed. But there was no appearance of any 
thing of that nature; neither was there any indi- 
cation of the existence of water or of an atmos- 
phere. ‘There was a vast number of extinct vol- 
canoes, miles in breadth; through one of them 
there was a line in continuance of about 150 
miles in length, which ran in a straight direction 
like a railway. The general appearance, how- 
ever, was like one vast ruin of nature; and many 
of the pieces of rock driven out of the volcanoes 
appeared to be laid out at various distances.”’ 


‘* No sum of money, im the present state of this 
country, could afford such relief as shipments of 
shall any such Judge, Alderman, or Justice of the Indian corn, and other breadstuffs,—and to be 

= ‘ i » ’ 
Peace of this Commonwealth, issue or grant any cent immediately. 
certificate or warrant of removal, of any such fu- «Phe indivi : 
see lal 1. ro. , fC y a rhe individuals concerned in the Corn trade 
gitive Irom labor under said act of Congress, OF of England and Ireland, have raised the price to 
under any other law, authority or act of the Con- an enormous amount. Indian flour is to-day, in 
. ee . . . i “As 
gress of the United States; and if any Alderman this city, £19 the ton, and in the country £28 
. . , . 
or Justice of the Peace of this Commonwealth, Que wretched population is rapidly pining enue 
shall take cognizance or jurisdiction of the case | anq sinking into the grave. ‘The only consolation 


of any such fugitive, or shal] grant or issue any) we have, is the pious resignation with which they 
certificate or warrant of removal as aforesaid, he! submit to this dire visitation of an all-wise Provi- 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor in office, 


oe dence. 
and shall on conviction thereof be sentenced to) « We have seven months of famine still before 
pay at the discretion of the Court, any sum notiys. But with the bright prospect that now opens 
less than $500 nor exceeding $1000, one-half to eae P 


tu oO ti dt I } f upon us, of having our markets reduced to rea- 
se y . S 
os oe proseculing and the other to the use o sonable rates, y i Rincieiieien ci aun Aneeaedn 
ate. e b 


iy jerating brethren in the States, we hope to stay the 
‘ Section 4. That if any person or persons claimn- ravages of famine, Untoward, unexpected imped-| ‘That charity which longs to publish itself 
ing any negro or mulatto as a fugitive from ser-jiments, have obliged me reluctantly for the last ceases to be charity.— Hutton. 


—+2eoor- 
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From Mantell’s Lectures. 
THE WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 400.) 

Remains or Man 1n Mopern ALtvuvium.— 
But the fluviatile deposites in the river valleys of 
the South Downs often contain not only the bones 
of the deer, horse, boar, and other terrestrial ani- 
mals, but also human skeletons, sometimes in 
coffins of exceedingly rude workmanship; and ca- 
noes,* and other remains of the early inhabitants 
of our island. ‘This human skull, for which | am 
indebted to Warren Lee, of Lewes, was dug up 
ata great depth in the blue silt of Beeding Levels; 
it was inclosed, together with the other bones of 
the skeleton, in a coffin of oak, which was evi- 
dently of high antiquity, being formed of four 


planks, or rather squared trunks of trees, held to-| 


gether by oaken pegs. ‘This skull is of a dark 


bluish brown color, like the bones of the deer! 


and horse of similar deposites. This appearance 
is Owing to an impregnation of iron; when first 
dug up, blue phosphate of iron filled up the in- 
terstices of the bones. The state of the teeth is 
remarkable; they are worn down almost smooth, 
although the individual must have been in the 
prime of life; a fact which seems to indicate that 
grain, or some other hard substances, constituted 
a large proportion of his customary food. 


Grotoeicat Errects or Tut Sea.— While the 
mountains, valleys, and plains of the interior of 
a country, are undergoing slow, but perpetual, 
change by the combined effects of atmospheric 
agency, and of running water,—the coasts and 
shores are exposed to destruction from the action 
of the waves, and the encroachments of the sea. 
When the land presents a high and rocky coast, 
the waves, by their incessant action, undermine 
the cliffs, which at length fall down, and cover 
the shore with their ruins. The softer parts of 
the strata, as the chalk, marl, clay, &c. are rapid- 


ly disintegrated and washed away: while the more 


solid materials are broken, and rounded, by the 
continual agitation of the water, and form those 
accumulations of beach and sand which line our 
shores, and serve, in $@me situations, to protect 
the land from further eferoachments. But when 
the cliffs are entirely composed of soft substances. 
their destruction is very rapid, unless artificial 
means are employed for their protection; and 
these, in many instances, are wholly ineffectual. 
‘The encroachments of the ocean upon the land 
effected by this operation, often give rise to sud- 
den and extensive inundations, and the destruc- 
tion of whole tracts of country. Along the Sus- 
sex coast the inroads of the sea have been noticed 
in the earliest historical records; and you are 
doubtless aware, that the site of the ancient town 


* Ancient British Canoes.—In 1835 a canoe was disco- 
vered at the depth of several feet in a bed of silt, ocenpying 
an ancient branch of the river Arun, at North Stoke, near 
Arundel. It has been presented, by the Earl of Egremont, 
to the British Museum. ‘This canoe is nearly thirty-five 
feet in length, four and a half wide in the centre, three feet 
three inches broad at one extremity, and two feet ten inches 
at the other; and is about two feet deep. It is formed of the 
single trunk of an oak, which has been hollowed out and 
brought to its present shape with great labor; it is evidently 
the workmanship of a very early period, and in all probabi- 


lity was constructed by some of the earliest inhabitants of 


our island, before the use of iron or even brass was known: 
the original tree must have been fifteen or sixteen feet in 
circumference. Three projections, left in the interior of the 
hoat, appear to have been designed for seats; it is manifest, 
therefore, that the persons who constructed this vessel were 
unacquainted with the art of forming boards. This canoe 
is so similar to some of those which were fabricated by the 
aborigines of North America, when first visited by Euro. 
peans, that we can have no hesitation in concluding that it 
was constructed in a similar manner; namely, by charring 
such portions of the tree as were to be removed, and scoop- 
ing them out with stone instruments: no doubt this canoe 
belongs to the same period as the flint and stone instru-| 
ments called celts, which are found in the tumuli on the 
South Downs; it is now in the state of peat or bog wood. 





of Brighton is entirely swept away, the sands and 
the waves now occupying the tract where the first’ 


settlers on this coast fixed their habitation. 
low and sandy coasts, 


On 
the waves drive the loose 
and lighter materials towards the shore; and the 
drifted sand, becoming dry at the reflux of the 
tide, is carried by the wind inland; and in some 
situations 1s accumulated in such quantities as to 
form ranges of hills, which in their progress over- 
whelm fertile tracts, and envulf churches, and 
even entire villages. ‘These sand-banks or downs, 
loose and fluctuating as they are in their first 
stage of advancement, become, under certain cir- 
cumstances, fixed, and converted into solid stone, 
a process to which we shall presently advert. 


Bep or THe Ocean.—But the production of 
beach, and gravel, and sand, on the shores, and 
the drifting of sand inland, are effects far less im- 
portant than those which are going on in the pro- 
found depths of the ocean. In the tranquil bed 
of the sea, the finer materials, held in mechanical 
or chemical suspension by the waters, are pre- 
cipitated and deposited, enveloping and imbed- 
ding the inhabitants of its waters, together with 
the remains of such animals, and vegetables of 
ithe Jand, as may be floated down by the streams 
and rivers. But, in the beautiful language of 
Mrs. Hemans,— 


What wealth untold 

Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies! 
They have the starry gems, the burning gold, 

Won from a thousand royal argosies ! 


“The depths have more! 


“Yet more,—the depths have more! 
roll’d 
Above the cities of a world gone by; 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 
Sea weed o’ergrown the halls of revelry. 


Their waves have 


“To them the love of woman hath gone down,— 
Dark flow their tides o’gg manhood’s noble head, 
O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowery crown.” 


Yes! in these modern depositions, the remains of 
man, and of his works, must of necessity be con- 
linually engulfed, together with those of the ani- 
mals which are his cotemnporaries. 

Of the nature of the bed of the ocean, we can 
of course know but little from actual observation. 
Soundings, however, have thrown light upon the 
deposites now forming in those depths, which are 
accessible to this mode of investigation; and thus 
we learn, that in many parts immense accumula- 
tions of the wreck of testaceous animals, inter- 
mixed with sand, gravel, and mud, are going on. 
Donati ascertained the existence of a compact 
bed of shells, 100 feet in thickness, at the bottom 
of the Adriatic, which in some parts was convert- 
ed into marble. In the British Channel extensive 
deposites of sand, imbedding the remains of shells, 
crustacea, &c., are in the progress of formation. 
This specimen, which was dredged up at a few 
miles from Jand, is an aggregation of sand with 
recent marine shells, oysters, muscles, limpets, 
cockles, &c., with minute corallines; and this ex- 
ample, from off the Isle of Sheppey, consists en 
tirely of cockles (Cardium edule), held together 
by congloinerated sand. In bays and creeks 


bounded by granite rocks, the bed is found to be} 


composed of micaceous and quartzose sand, con- 
solidated into what may be termed regenerated 
granite. Off Cape Frio, solid masses of this kind 
were formed in a few months, and 
imbedded dollars, 
wreck of a vessel, to recover which an explora-| 
tion by the diving bell was undertaken, 


Currents, AND THEIR Errects.—The distri-| 
bution, over the bottom of the sea, of the detritus | 
‘brought down by rivers and streams, and of the! 


‘Helena its breadth exceeds 1000 miles; 


in them were) 7 
: iwoods of the West Indies. 
and other treasures from the! 


on the shores, is principally effected by the action 
of currents, which, from their regularity, perma- 
nency, and extent, may be considered as the 
rivers of the ocean. ‘To this agency | can but 
briefly allude, and will only instance the Gulf 
Stream, which is the great current that transports 
the waters, and the temperature of the tropical 
regions, into the climates of the north. From the 
mouth of the Red Sea a current about 50 leagues 
in breadth sets continually towards the south-west; 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, it assumes a 
north-west direction, and in the parallel of St. 
then ta- 
king a direction nearly east, it meets in the paral- 


‘lel of 3° north, along the northern coast of Afri- 


ca, with a current from the north: entering the 
Gulf of Florida, they are reflected and form the 
Gulf Stream, which, passing along the coast of 
North America, stretches along the Atlantic to 
the British Isles. At the parallel of 38°, nearly 
1000 miles from the Straits of Bahama, the water 
of the stream is 10° warmer than the air. The 
course of the Gulf Stream is so fixed and regular, 
that nuts and plants from the West Indies are an- 
nually thrown ashore on the western islands of 
Scotland. The mast of a man-of-war, burnt at 
Jamaica, was driven ashore several months after- 
wards on the Hebrides, * after performing a voy- 
age of more than 4000 miles under the direction 
of a current which, in the midst of the ocean, 
maintains its course as steadily as a river upon 
the land.’ The transportation of detritus, result- 
ing from the action of such a current, is obvious; 
and we therefore need not wonder at finding the 
productions of one country so frequently included 
among the fossils of another. 


Tne Geysers.—Iceland may be considered as 
a mass of volcanic matter; the only substances 


\not of volcanic origin in the whole island, being 


beds of surturbrand or bituminous wood. in which 
occur leaves, trunks, and branches of trees, with 
clay and ferruginous earth. ‘These strata sup- 
port an alternation of basalt, tufa, and lava, form- 
ing the summit of the hill in which these vegeta- 
ble remains occur. The Geysers, of which there 
are a consilerable number, are springs, or rather 
intermittent fountains of hot water, which issue 
from crevices in a bed of lava. A fountain of 
boiling water first appears, and is ejected to a 
considerable height, accompanied with a great 
evolution of vapor; a volume of steam succeeds, 


and is thrown up with great force, and a terrific 


noise like that produced by the escape of steam 
from the boiler of an engine, and this operation 
continues sometimes for more than an hour; an 
interval of repose of uncertain duration succeeds, 
after which the same phenomena are repeated. 
If stones are thrown into the mouth of the cavity, 
from which the fountain has issued, the stones, 
jafter a short interval, are ejected with violence; 
and again a jet of boiling water, vapor and steam 
appear in succession. 


The siliceous concretions formed by these 
springs cover an extent of four leagues. M. 


Kugene Robert, who has recently visited Iceland, 
states that this curious siliceous formation may be 
seen, passing by insensible gradations, from a 
loose friable state, the result of a rapid deposition, 
to the most compact and transparent marbles, in 
which impressions of the leaves of the birch tree, 
and portions of the stem, are distinctly percepti- 
ble, and present the appearance of the agatized 
Stems and leaves of 
Equiseta, and different mosses, also occur, but 
jnone of these plants now exist in the island, the 
| spec ies appearing to have been wholly destroyed 
by the siliceous deposites. Numerous thermal 
springs, in the midst of which the Geysers are 
situated, occupy the valley in the interior of the 


materials worn away by the action of the waves| island. 
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Errects or Hien Tremrerature.—The phe-|shed upon the physical history of our planet, is|\tomed to associate the idea of stability with the 


nomena presented to our notice in this investiga- 
tion of the Geysers of Iceland, lead to the consid- 
eration of another agent in the transmutations, 
that take place in the crust of the globe. It must 
be obvious to any intelligent mind, that beds of 
unconnected and porous materials can have ac- 
quired hardness and solidity only by one of the 
following processes, namely: Ist, by matter dis- 
solved in a fluid, and subsequently deposited 
among the porous mass in the manner just de- 
scribed; or 2dly, by their reduction by heat into} 
a state of sofiness or fusion, and afterwards cool-| 
ing into a solid mass. Fire—or to speak more 
correctly, high temperature, however induced, 
whether by electro-magnetic influence, or from 


central or medial source of heat—and water, are 
therefore the great agents by which the condition 
of the surface of our planet is modified. We have 
already seen how vast are the changes which re-| 
sult from the effects of the latter; we must now 
take a rapid survey of the influence which the 
former is capable of exerting; an influence far 
more universal and varied than we may at first be 
prepared to expect. The expansive power of heat 
on most substances,—its conversion of the most 
solid and durable bodies, first into a fluid, and 
lastly into a gaseous state, are phenomena so fa- 
miliar as to require no lengthened comment. But 


the effects of heat are found to vary according to 
the circumstances under which bodies are submit- 
ted to its operation, and hence the changes in- 
duced by high temperature under great pressure, 
are totally different from those effected by fire on 
the surface, under the ordinary weight of the at- 
mosphere. <A familiar example will best illus- 
trate my meaning. Chalk consists of lime com- 
bined with carbonic acid; and as for agricultural, 


‘now embraced by the most distinguished geolo- land, and of mutability with the sea, that it may 


gists. be necessary to offer a few additional remarks on 

ELEevATION or Tue Coast or Cuttr.—One of these highly interesting phenomena. Avs it is the 
the most remarkable modern instances of the ele- property of all fluids to find their own level, it is 
vation of an extensive tract of country, is that re- Obvious that if the level of the sea be elevated or 
corded by Mrs. Calcott, as having been produced depressed in any one part, that elevation or de- 
by the memorable earthquake which visited Chili pression must extend over the whole surface of 
in 1822, and continued at short intervals till the the ocean, and the level therefore cannot be af- 
end of 1823. The shocks were felt through a fected by local causes. But movements of the 
space of 1200 miles, from north to south. At 'and may take place, and the effect extend over 
Valparaiso, on the morning of the 20th of No- whole countries, as in South America,—or along 
vember, it appeared that the whole line of coast lines of coast, as in Sussex,—or be confined to a 
had been raised above its level; an old wreck of single island,—or even to the broken columns of 
a ship, which could not previously be approached, |4 temple, as at Puzzuoli. But while the land is 
was now accessible from the land; and beds of "ising in the more northern latitudes, it appears 
scallops were brought to light, which were not ‘© be sinking on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
before known to exist. ‘When I went to ex- Breislak mentions that numerous remains of build- 
amine the coast,” says Mrs. Calcott, “although it|imgs are to be seen in the gulf of Baiw; ten col- 
was high water, I found the ancient bed of the umns of granite, at the foot of Monte Nuovo, are 
sea laid bare and dry; with oysters, muscles, and "early covered by the sea, as are the ruins of a 
other shells, adhering to the rocks on which they Palace built by ‘Tiberius in the island of Caprea. 
grow: the fish being all dead, and exhaling the Thus, while the level of the sea is sinking in the 
inost offensive eflluvia. It appeared to me, that north, it is rising in the Mediterranean; and as all 
there was every reason to believe the coast had the parts of the ocean communicate, the level of 
been raised by earthquakes at former periods, in| the sea cannot permanently rise in one part and 
a similar manner; for there were several lines of ik in another, but must rise and fall equally to 
beach, consisting of shingle mixed with shells, ex-| Maintain its level. We must therefore consider it 
tending in parallel lines to the shore, to the height |@8 demonstrated, that the relative change of level 
of fifty feet above the sea.” Part of the coast has proceeded from the elevation or depression of 
thus elevated consists of granite; and subsequent the land, and that these phenomena are produced 
observations have proved that the whole of the by the expansive force of heat, or of electro- 
country was raised, from the foot of the Andes chemical agency. If we bear in mind the insig- 
to far out at sea: the supposed area over which nificance of the masses affected by these opera. 
the elevatory movements extended, being about tions, as contrasted with the earth itself, recollect- 
100,000 square miles; a space equal in extent to 'ng that the varnish ofa small artificial sphere is 
half the kingdom of France. Mrs. Somerville equal in proportionate thickness to the entire se- 
mentions, that a further elevation to a consider- | ties of strata which the ingenuity of man has been 


and other economical purposes, it is desirable to able extent has also taken place along the Chilian able to explore, we can readily conceive that as 


have the lime in its pure state, the chalk, or lime- 
stone, is exposed to a great heat, in kilns erected 
in the open air, until all the carbonic acid is dissi-| 
pated, and the chalk is said to be burnt into quick- 
lime. Now it may readily be conceived, that if 
this operation were conducted under such a de- 
gree of pressure that the gas could not escape, 
the formation of quick-lime would not take place; 
the chalk would be fused; the carbonic acid, re- 
leased from its present relation with the calcare- 
ous particles, would enter into other combinations, 
and the mass when cooled would be wholly dif. 
ferent from the product of the lime-kilns, formed 
by the same ayency in the open air. Experiments 


have proved that this opinion is correct. Sir 
James Hall exposed pounded chalk to intense 
heat, under great pressure, and it was fused, not 
into lime, but ervstalline marble; and shells en- 
closed in the chalk underwent the same transmu- 
tation, yet preserved their forms. ‘That analo- 
gous changes have been effected by a similar 
operation in nature, we have abundant proof; but 
in this stage of our inquiry it is only necessary to 
remark, that where ancient streams of lava have 
traversed chalk, the latter invariably possesses a 
crystalline structure. We shall hereafier find, in 
accordance with the beautiful and philosophical 
theory of Dr. Hutton, that all the strata have 
been more or less modified by heat, acting under 


great pressure and at various depths; and that the: 


present position and direction of the materials 
composing the crust of the globe have been pro- 
duced by the same agency. ‘The Huttonian the- 
ory, indeed, offers a most satisfactory explanation 
of a great proportion of geological phenomena, 
enabling us to solve many of the most difficult 
problems in the science; and it is but an act of 
justice to the memory of an illustrious philoso- 
pher, and of his able illustrator, Professor Play- 
fair, to state that this theory, corrected and eluci- 


dated by the light which modern discoveries have! 


coast, in consequence of the violent earthquake fissures and inequalities are produced in that var- 
of 1835. nish by heat or cold, in like manner the elevation 
of mountain chains, the rending of countries, and 
the subsidence of whole continents, may be occa- 
sioned by the thermometrical expansion or con- 
\traction of the materials of which our planet is 
constructed. 


EvevaTion or Scanprnavia.— Having thus ad- 
duced a few striking proofs of the mutations which 
the land has undergone in past times, we are led 
to inquire, Is this change still going on? Is the 
alternate subsidence and elevation of the land the 
effect of a law of nature, established from the ex- 
istence of the present condition of our planet, and 
destined to continue in action while its physical, Are the planets inhabited? is a question which 
constitution remains the same? We shall here- naturally presents itself to the human mind, and 
after find, that this law has been in constant ac- for a solution of which we as naturally look to the 
tion from the earliest periods of the earth's his- science of astronomy. But when the immense 
tory, of which her physical monuments afford any distance which separates us even from the near- 
indications; and | now proceed to adduce an in- est of the planets is remembered, it can scarcely 
stance in which the elevation of a country, with be matter of surprise that the telescope affords 
the whole burthen of its people and its cities, is no direct evidence on the question, whether the 
actually taking place, unheeded by the busy mul- planets, like the earth, are inhabited globes. Yet 
titude, and known only by the researches of the though it gives no direct answer to this inquiry, 
natural philosopher. I allude to Scandinavia, modern astronomy has collected together a mass 
where it is ascertained, that the whole country, | of facts, connected with the positions and motions, 
from Frederickshall, in Sweden, to Abo, in Fin-|the physical character and conditions, and the 
land, and even, perhaps, as far as St. Petersburg,| parts played in the solar system by the severa! 
is slowly and visibly rising; while the adjacent|globes of which that system is composed, which 
coast of Greenland is suffering a gradual depres- forms a vast body of analogy, leading the intelli- 
sion. The state, therefore, is one of oscillation, gent mind to the conclusion that the planets are 
the waters appearing to sink at Torneo, and to| worlds, fulfilling in the economy of the universe 
retain their former level at Copenhagen. ‘The, the same functions, and created by the same Di- 
opinion that Sweden is in this state of change is vine hand, for the same moral purposes, and with 
no new idea; it was long since noticed by Celsius, the same destinies, as the earth. ‘Thus, for ex- 
and other Swedish philosophers. Mr. Lyell has ample, we find that these orbs, like our own, roll 
twice visited Scandinavia, with the view of deter-|in regulated periods round the sun; that they have 
|mining this interesting question, and has fully| nights and days, and successions of seasons; that 
convinced himself that certain parts of Sweden'they are provided with atmospheres, supporting 
lare undergoing a gradual rise, to the amount of|clouds, and agitated by winds; and that thus, also, 
|two or three feet in a century; while other parts, their climates and seasons are modified by evap- 
\farther to the south, appear to have experienced oration, and that showers refresh their surfaces. 
no movement. | For we know that wherever the existence of clouds 
| Of the reality of these changes in the relative|is made manifest there water must exist; there 
level of the land and the Northern ocean, there evaporation must go on; there electricity, with 
its train of phenomena, must reign; there rains 


—_—-+—_—_—_+ weer — -— 


THE PLANET MARS. 


j 


‘cannot exist a doubt; but the mind is so accus- 
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must fall; there hail and snow must descend.— 
Notwithstanding the dense atmosphere and thick 
clouds with which Venus and Mercury are con- 
stantly enveloped, the telescope has exhibited to 
us great irregularities on their surfaces, and thus 
proved the existence of mountains and valleys. 
But it is upon the planet Mars, which approaches 
nearest to the earth, that the greatest advances 
have been made in this department of inquiry. 
Under favorable circumstances its disc is seen to 
be mapped out by a varied outline, some portions 
being less reflective of light than others, just as 
water would be less reflective than land. Baer 
and Maedler, two Prussian astronomers, have de- 


voted many years’ labor to the examination of 


Mars, and the result has put us in possession of a 
map of the geography of that planet, almost as ex- 


act and well defined as that which we possess of 


our own; in fact, the geographical outlines of land 
and water have been made apparent upon it. But 
a still more extraordinary fact in relation to this 
planet remains to be considered. Among the 
shaded markings which have been noticed by the 


telescope upon its disc, a remarkable region of 


brilliant white light, standing out in boldest relief, 
has been observed surrounding the visible pole. 
This highly illuminated spot is to be seen most 
plainly when it emerges from the long night of the 
winter season; but when it has passed slowly be- 
neath the heat of the solar beams, it is found to 
have gradually contracted its dimensions; and at 
last, before it has plunged into light on the oppo- 
site side, to have entirely disappeared. But the 
opposite pole, then coming into similar relations, 
is found to be furnished with a like luminous spot, 
which, in its turn, dissolves as it becomes heated 
by the summer sun. Now these facts prove to us, 
incontestibly, that the very geographical regions 
of Mars are facsimiles of our own. In its long 
polar winters, the snows accumulate in the deso- 
lation of its high northern and southern latitudes, 


until they become visible to us in consequence of 


their reflective properties; and these are slowly 
melted as the sun's rays gather power in the ad- 
vancing season, until they cease to be appreciable 
to terrestrial eyes. This fact is a most striking 
one in reference to the present question. 
Westminster Review. 





seo 
HOW TO SPEAK TO CHILDREN. 

It is usual to attempt the management of chil- 
dren either by corporeal punishment, or by re- 
wards addressed to the senses, and by words 
alone. There is one other means of government, 
the power and inportance of which are seldom 
regarded; | refer to the human voice. A blow 
may be inflicted on a child, accompanied with 
words so uttered as to counteract entirely its in- 
tended effect; or the parent may use language, in 
the correction of the child, not objectionable in 
itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than de- 
feats its influence. Let any one endeavor to re 
call the image of a fond mother leng since at rest 
in heaven. Her sweet smile and ever clear coun- 
tenance are brought vividly to recollection; so also 
1s her voice; and blessed ts that parent who is en- 
dowed with a pleasing utterance. What is it which 
lulls the infant to repose? It is not an array of 
mere words. ‘There is no charm, to the untauglht 
one, in letters, syllables, and gentences. It is the 
sound which strikes its little ear that soothes and 
composes it to sleep. A few notes, however un- 
skilfully arranged, if uttered in a soft tone, are 
found to possess a magic influence. Think ye 
that this influence is confined to the cradle? No; 
it is diffused over every age, and ceases not while 
the child remains under the parental roof. Is the 
boy growing rude in manner, and boisterous in 
speech? | know of no instrument so sure to con- 
trol these tendencies as the gentle tones of a mo- 


ther. She who speaks to her son harshly, does 
but give to his conduct the sanction of her own 
example. She pours oil on the already raging 
flame. In the pressure of duty, we are liable to 
utter ourselves hastily to children. Perhaps a 
threat is expressed in a loud and irritating tone; 
instead of allaying the passions of the child, it 
serves directly to increase them. Every fretful 
expression awakens in him the same spirit which 
produced it. So does a pleasant voice call up 
agreeable feelings. Whatever disposition, there- 
fore, we would encourage in a child, the same we 
should manifest in the tone in which we address 
it.— Christian Register. 
slabs 
JOHN RANDOLPH ON SLAVERY. 

A few years before the death of John Ran- 
dolph, he was one morning, during the session of 
Congress, walking from his lodgings in Washing- 
ton to the Capitol, in order to take his seat in the 
House. It so happened, that as he passed along 
the Pennsylvania avenue, he fell into company 
with Edward Stabler, an eminent minister in the 
Society of Friends, with whom he was acquaint- 
ed. As they were passing along the street, they 
met a wagon, in which were crowded a number 
of coloured women and children, followed by 20 
or 30 coloured men handcuffed and chained to- 
gether, and guarded by two armed white men on 
horseback. This spectacle, coming as it did sud- 
denly before them, produced a strong sensation in 
them both, and they involuntarily stopped until 
the whole had passed, without a word being spo- 
ken by either of them. After a short pause, Ed- 
ward Stabler remarked: “This is indeed a shock- 
ing spectacle to be exhibited here, almost under 
the shadow of the Capitol of the United States 
We profess to be the advocates of equal rights, 
and claim to be the fitst people in the world, and 


yet we here see before us a number of our fellow, 
men, without having committed any breach of the 


laws, or being charged with any offence whatever, 
chained like condemned criminals, and driven un- 
der the very eyes of the National Legislature now 
in session, like beasts to market! The nations of 
Europe have their several ministers and represen- 
tatives here, who will witness this scene, and who 
probably will make it known to their respective 
Governments. What must people of other na- 
tions think of us, when they will learn that in the 
face of all our boasting professions about liberty, 
we permit the most odious tyranny and cruel op- 
pression to be openly prectioed upon millions of 
our people with impunity? Randolph remained 
silent for a minute, and then said with emphasis: 
“Sir, | do not care what Europe, or what the 
people of any other country may think or say of 
us—this is of no consequence, and I wholly dis- 
regard it.’’ He then in a subdued tone, and with 
much earnestness, added,—** But when I reflect 
upon what God Almighty may think of us, J con- 
fess to you that I tremble for my country. 
Baltimore Visitor. 


stp 

AGE OF PLANTS. 
Some plants, such as the minute funguses, 
termed mould, only live a few hours, or at most 
a few days. Mosses for the most part live only 
one season, as do the garden plants called an- 
nuals, which die of old age as soon as they ripen 
their seeds. Some again, as the foxylove and the 
holivhock, live for two years, occasionally prolong- 
ed to three, if their flowering be prevented. ‘Trees 
again, planted in a suitable soil and situation, live 
for centuries. ‘hus the olive tree may live three 
hundred years; the oak double that number; the 
chesnut is said to have lasted for nine hundred 
and fifiy years; the dragon’s-blood tree of ‘Tene- 
rifie may be two thousand years old; and Adanson 


mentions banians six thousand years old. When 
the wood of the interior ceases to afford room, by 
the closeness of its texture, for the passage of sap 
or pulp, or for the formation of new vessels, it 
dies, and by all its moisture passing off into the 
younger wood the fibres shrink, and are ultimate- 
ly reduced to dust. The centre of the tree thus 
becomes dead, while the outer portion continues 
to live, and in this way trees may exist for many 
years before they perish.— Magazine of Botany. 
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Go to work honestly; the world denies a living 
to no one who is willing to work for it. 





UST RECEIVED from Liverpool, per ship Saranac, a 
eJ fresh supply of Lenos, Book Muslins, and Book Muslin 
Handkerchiefs, to which the attention of Friends are in- 


vited, at 
G. & H. TAGG’S, 


S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Constantly on hand an assortment of 


BS plain goods 
to suit Friends, 


2mo. 18.—3t. 





TOW OP EN ING, ade ary fine Plaid ee 
LN Also on hand an assortment of British Long Cloth 
Muslins, of different qualities, at 


G. & H. TAGG’S, 


S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


| AVE JUS 


2mo. 18—3t. 





ST RECEIVED,— 
Very small Plaid Ginghams, 
Do. neat style Calicoes, 
Medium style Mousselines, 
Drab, Brown and Black Alpacas. 
A complete assortment of 
Book Muslins and Handkerehiefs, 
Very Shear Book Muslins, 
Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Blond, 


2mo. 20 tf. 47. Barcelona Handkerchiefs, &c., &c., &ce. 





PEACE AND WAR. 

, E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 

«received Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
son, second edition, enlarged. : 


In Muslin. 








In Paper, 


Per 100, $16,00 $10,00 

“ dozen, 2,25 1,50 

“ copy 25 183 llmo. 28, tf 
HAT MANUFACTORY. 


ht TUR KIMBER, Jr.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 

TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging trom 81,40 to $4,50, 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4—tfl 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


rY\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approve d brands of Extra and 
Superfine F amily Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Frait, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


D. \G UE RRE OTYPE. 


YHE Arch Strect Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
‘| from $1,50 to $5. The most pe rfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo, 23—tfh8, R. DOUGLASS. 


imo, 





PRINTING 

OHN RICHARDS, Beok and Job Printer, No. 299 

eo) Market Street, third deor below Eighth, North Side.— 
LF Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


OFFICE. 
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